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New York University School of Retailing 


Day Division 

Experience is given in New York’s, Newark’s, and Brooklyn’s largest 
department stores. Store service is linked with classroom instruction. 

Degree of Master of Science in Retailing is granted upon the completion 
of one year of graduate work. 

Evening Division 

A—Graduate courses are offered and credited towards the degree of 
Master of Science in Retailing. 

B—Undergraduate courses are given and cover different phases of re- 
tailing. 
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The Design-Piracy Problem 


Epwin LEvrsoHN 


A way has finally been discovered to obtain effective legal protection 
for original designs. This marks a major advance towards practical 
elimination of style piracy. 


Many branches of industry, particu- 
larly those in which style is an important 
factor, within the past ten years have 
been completely demoralized by the 
parasite commonly called the “design 
pirate.” We may very well use as an 
illustration the textile print industry and 
the related dress industry. These busi- 
nesses are dependent entirely upon style, 
and rapid changes take place therein 
not only season after season, but often 
several times within the same season. 
Sometimes a style lasts only a few weeks. 

The legitimate merchant, whether he 
be retailer, dress manufacturer, silk con- 
verter, or printer dealing with women’s 
styles, is one who goes to the expense in 
money and energy of designing, creating, 
and styling merchandise of his own for 
each particular season. This is an ex- 
tremely expensive, painstaking, and 
time-consuming task. It is the common 
experience of those who regularly “style” 
such lines of merchandise that out of 
about one thousand styles in the case of 
silk prints only a relatively few prove to 
be successful patterns. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the substantial expense for 


styling a complete line must necessarily 
be spread over the relatively few success- 
ful styles or patterns which a firm may 
have during a season. 


HOW THE PIRATE OPERATES 


The design pirate, fully realizing this 
situation, feeds like a parasite upon the 
legitimate merchant and, either because 
of his financial inability to stand the ex- 
pense or because of his unwillingness to 
do so, does no creating or original work 
whatsoever. On the contrary, usually 
by connivance or other unethical means, 
he secures a swatch or sample of the 
successful styles which are in great de- 
mand and reproduces these and these 
only. Usually, and almost without ex- 
ception, the reproduction of the high 
quality product is made upon an inex- 
pensive fabric and cheaply reproduced. 
The design pirate, because of the fact 
that he deals only in the successful prod- 
ucts of others’ effort and labor without 
the expense of trial and failure, is able 
to sell these pirated designs and styles at 
a price substantially below what it costs 
the legitimate merchant to produce them. 
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2 THE DESIGN-PIRACY PROBLEM 


AVENUES FOR LEGAL RELIEF 


This practice became so devastating 
to the silk print industry that the de- 
mand for relief was general and persist- 
ent. The avenues open to the industry 
were limited. There were two only. 
On the one hand, there was such relief, 
if any could be had, under the statutory 
enactments, and, on the other, such re- 
lief as could be had under the design 
patent laws of the United States. The 
design patent laws were not heretofore 
availed of for several practical reasons. 
In the first place, the time element was 
a sufficient obstacle of itself to close this 
door to the merchant. It normally re- 
quired from four to six months to obtain 
the issuance of design patents. As no 
legal action could be maintained until 
after the design patent had been issued, 
the merchant found himself in a situa- 
tion in which the sale of his design was 
being injured and arrested by the appear- 
ance upon the market of the spurious, 
simulated article. By the time the pat- 
ent was issued, the damage had already 
been done; the style was no longer in 
vogue; and the season was over. There 
were other difficulties attending protec- 
tion by design patent. 

The only other possible remedy must 
be found in the common law. An at- 
tempt had been made to have the courts 
regard as “unfair competition’’ the deal- 
ing by a copyist in the designs originated 
by another. The courts have rightly 
refused any protection along these lines. 
There was no basis in the law for any 
such protection. 

The denial of relief at common law 
seemed to give encouragement to the 
pirate. He was satisfied that there was 
no way of arresting his nefarious prac- 


tice, and for the two or three years fol- 
lowing the decision in the Cheney versus 
Doris case, the pirate ran rampant. 

Attempts were made, therefore, on 
numerous occasions to enact legislation 
which would give some relief to an in- 
dustry so hampered and beset by piracy. 
Bill after bill was presented to Congress. 
Numerous hearings were had, but after 
several years no statutory change has 
been made. 


ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN AGREEMENTS 


The merchants attempted to enter 
into agreements. The legitimate mer- 
chants agreed substantially as follows. 

That they would not print a textile 
fabric with a design that another had 
created and previously put upon the 
market. 

Such agreements to some extent were 
adhered to, but, as is to be expected, the 
pirates and unconscionable merchants 
could not be brought to adhere to any 
ethical practice of thiskind. The conse- 
quence was that the reputable members 
of the industry were in an even worse 
plight than they had been without such 
agreement because, by tying their own 
hands with their agreement not to copy, 
they left the field free for the pirates. 

Pandemonium akin to panic gripped 
the silk print industry. The legitimate 
merchants were running their plants at 
enormous losses. Many of them were 
on the verge of closing their plants. The 
racketeer was knocking loudly and vig- 
orously at the door of the silk print 
industry for here he saw an opportunity 
to reap profits by a promise to accom- 
plish by strong-arm methods that which 
the law apparently could not accomplish 
for the merchants; 7.e., the stamping out 
of piracy. 
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THE DESIGN-PIRACY PROBLEM 3 


SOLUTION FOUND IN DESIGN PATENT LAW 


It was finally discovered that the 
eradication of piracy was possible and 
practical under the existing design patent 
law. Bythe carefuland systematic prep- 
aration of applications for design pat- 
ents and the inauguration of certain 
practices, it was found that it was pos- 
sible to cut down from four months or 
more to one month or less the time re- 
quired between the filing of an applica- 
tion and the issuance of a design patent 
thereon. The patent office officials were 
ready and willing to codperate and lent 
their fullest aid. This has been carried 
to the point where it is possible to file, in 
substantial numbers, applications for de- 
sign patents and to have them carefully 
examined and the art relative thereto 
carefully searched and yet pass the ap- 
plications for allowance within a week or 
less of the date upon which they are filed 
at the patent office. 

That of itself proved an accomplish- 
ment of great importance to the textile 
and style industries. It became thereby 
possible to file and obtain the patent 
practically simultaneously with the first 
appearance of the merchandise upon the 
market. If infringement appeared, ac- 
tion based upon infringement of the 
patent could be brought, not only within 
the style season, but at once, and in time 
to arrest the infringement and to save 
the market for the originator before the 
pirate could do any damage thereto. 

At this point it is well to bear in mind 
that the bringing of the action for in- 
fringement is not of itself sufficient to 
prevent the untold damage by the ap- 
pearance in the market of the product 
bearing the infringing design. Imme- 
diate relief by injunction to stop at once 
the sale of the infringing product is 
essential. 


EXPERIENCE IN SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


The general rule is that preliminary 
injunctions or injunctions in advance of 
trial are not issued in suits involving 
patents known as “infant patents” and 
such as have not theretofore been 
adjudicated as valid. However, the 
Southern District of New York has re- 
cently granted not only preliminary 
injunctions, but also temporary restrain- 
ing orders. The temporary order is 
issued on the day that the bill of com- 
plaint is filed. This means that the 
defendants are at once enjoined from any 
further dealing with the infringing goods. 
They have not even a few days from the 
date of filing the suit within which to 
dispose of the infringing goods. More- 
over, after the hearing of the motions 
for preliminary injunctions, such injunc- 
tions are issued in connection with all of 
the patents forming the subject matter 
of the litigation. 

With such prompt and effective relief 
resulting from the speedy issuance of 
design patents followed by the imme- 
diate injunction by the court, design 
piracy is doomed. The pirate can no 
longer afford to run the risk of being 
caught with infringing merchandise on 
his shelves which he may not dispose of 
without the danger of going to prison 
for contempt of court for violating an 
injunction. 


ELEMENTS OF INTEREST IN DECISIONS 


The United States District Court in 
the Southern District of New York on 
January 17, 1933, handed down a de- 
cision in which are found several ele- 
ments that should be of extreme interest 
to merchants who deal in style products 
or products which embody ornamental 
designs. 
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4 THE DESIGN-PIRACY PROBLEM 


1. One element of importance is that 
the designs in that litigation were ob- 
tained in approximately one month’s 
time or less. 

2. A patent was issued December 13, 
infringement was discovered shortly 
thereafter, and bill of complaint was 
filed December 29. On the same day a 
temporary restraining order enjoining 
the defendants was issued and at the 
hearing the injunction was continued to 
trial. 

3. The designs of the infringement 
were not identical with the designs of the 
patent, but were deviations therefrom. 

The third element just referred to 
should be of extreme importance. 
There has been more or less prevalent a 
misconception as to the scope of design 
patents and as to the proper test of in- 
fringement thereof. The pirate did all 


Facts About American 
Education 


The Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the United States 
recently announced the major findings 
of a survey of American education. 

Twenty-three of every 1,000 adult 
Americans are college graduates and 125 
of every 1,000 are high-school graduates. 
In 1890, the chances of a boy or girl 
going to high school were only 1 in 25 but 
are now 1 in 2. The chances of going 
to college in 1900 were 1 in 33 and are 
now 1 in 6. 

One out of every 4 Americans attended 
some kind of school in 1931-1932. Of 


that he could to leave the impression 
that any slight difference between the 
infringement and the patented product 
would be sufficient to defeat the rights 
of the patentee. This never was the law 
and is not now the law. That product 
is an infringement which when viewed in 
its usual environment by an average 
ordinary consumer leaves upon his or 
her mind the same impression as would 
be left by the original if similarly viewed. 
This is so, irrespective of how many 
elements of difference can be pointed to 
by the infringer. The cases referred to 
above included simulations which were 
pointed to by the defendants as being 
different in this, that, or the other detail 
from the genuine patented design. But 
the court found that such designs were 
nevertheless infringements of the pat- 
ented designs. 


every 1,000 pupils in fifth grade, 610 
enter high school, 260 graduate, 160 
enter college, and 50 graduate from 
college. 


Consumer Bibliography 


The Cleveland Public Library has 
recently compiled a bibliography on con- 
sumer engineering. It contains a list and 
explanation of the best books and studies 
dealing with consumers and the problems 
of merchandising to them. 

Single copies are available for ten 
cents by writing the Business Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 




















Buying and Merchandising Division 





Making the Buyer’s Enthusiasm Contagious 
Ceci. O. DUDLEY 


How do the best buyers enthuse salespeople about their goods? Ac- 
cording to the conclusions drawn in an article titled “Wanted: An 
Ideal Buyer,” in the January issue of the Journal of Retailing, 
this ability is the most desirable single qualification of a buyer. 


It is the object of this study to analyze 
the quality of leadership so far as it 
applies to the work of the ideal buyer. 
In collecting data specific answers to the 
following questions were sought: first, 
what methods employed by buyers 
arouse the enthusiasm of their sales- 
people and, second, what methods used 
by them tend to dampen this enthusiasm. 
The problem was approached from two 
angles. First, eight outstanding buyers 
in metropolitan stores were asked to 
outline the methods that they use to 
direct salespeople. Second, students in 
the School of Retailing, doing part-time 
store service, were asked to outline those 
methods employed by buyers that in- 
stilled confidence and spurred them on 
to selling effort as well as those methods 
that dampened enthusiasm. 

Buyers agree that salespeople sell best 
those articles of which they themselves 
approve. An item of far better value 
often has lain on the shelf while an 
inferior product is sold, simply because 
the salespeople like the latter. In order 
to “‘sell’’ the merchandise to the sales- 
force the buyer must first be enthused 
about his purchase and feel that it is 
absolutely right. One buyer has such 
confidence in her buying ability that she 





encourages her salespeople to go through 
other stores during lunch hour and make 
comparisons with the offerings. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


Half-hour weekly meetings with sales- 
people are frequently held Monday 
mornings, especially during the fall and 
spring seasons when new merchandise is 
coming in. More than one meeting a 
week may be necessary. Some buyers 
find it undesirable, however, to have a 
certain day of the week set aside for con- 
ducting meetings. They feel that such 
a policy affects adversely the attitude of 
the buyer and of the salespeople. ‘Just 
another meeting” is too much like know- 
ing that you are going to have beefsteak 
for dinner. If meetings are called only 
when new merchandise comes in or as 
helpful ideas occur to the buyer, interest 
is aroused when the meeting is called, as 
every one concerned knows that some- 
thing vital and specific is to be discussed. 
In introducing new merchandise one 
buyer always tries to find an interesting 
story to relate about the manufacturing 
process, discovery, or use of the item. 
Such information is easily remembered 
and may contain good selling points. 
Meetings are often conducted several 
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6 BUYING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 


days in advance of a special sale. Cuts 
of newspaper advertisements that are to 
appear are presented along with facts 
about the promotion. Buyers in de- 
partments handling related lines may 
be called in to show how the sale mer- 
chandise fits into the ensemble. Meet- 
ings may be used for the purpose of 
answering questions that confront sales- 
people. One buyer always keeps a 
question box in the department. Any 
one desiring the discussion of a question 
writes it on a slip of paper and deposits 
itin the box. The box is opened at each 
meeting. When the name of the in- 


_ quirer was required this idea brought 


few results but the response became 
excellent as soon as salespeople were not 
asked to sign their questions. 
Salespeople are sometimes called upon 
to conduct a part of the department 
meetings. A rug buyer makes use of a 
part of each meeting for the interchange 
of specific merchandise information 
among salespeople. One person is as- 
signed to report on a certain rug. The 
others usually review their knowledge 
of the rug beforehand so that they can 
ask questions and clear up vague points. 
During the dull period between busy 
selling seasons, one buyer uses meeting 
time to tell the salespeople about her 
trips to the market and may show sam- 
ples of articles that look good and get 
opinions. She finds it difficult to create 
enthusiasm about the old merchandise 
so she works on the theory that by get- 
ting the salespeople stirred about what is 
coming in, they will make more effort to 
move what is on hand. Another buyer 
works on a theory much opposed to this. 
She is of the opinion that most slow sellers 
are caused by salespeople tiring of the 
merchandise. In a purchase of twelve 
items, for example, the first ten may go 


rapidly while the remaining two do not 
move simply because of the loss of 
interest on the part of the salesperson. 
Therefore, she tells her salespeople that 
they cannot have new merchandise until 
the remainders are sold. 


ASSISTANCE ON SELLING FLOOR 


Some buyers help the salespeople on 
the floor by closing sales; others only 
make suggestions when asked for. One 
buyer believes that her assistance in clos- 
ing sales frequently avoids lost sales, 
makes customers more satisfied, and 
maintains the morale of salespeople. 

Another buyer tries to be on the floor 
at least three quarters of the time. He 
is of the opinion that informal talks and 
suggestions on the floor accomplish more 
than most meetings. No job is too in- 
ferior for him to perform and this spirit 
prevails throughout the department. 
Another buyer emphasized the necessity 
for a give-and-take attitude. She lets 
her girls leave early when they wish but 
she expects them to reciprocate on busy 
days by not taking the regular time for 
lunch. Another endeavors to. lead by 
example. He makes it a point to run 
his own book on Saturday and Monday. 
It serves to give his men confidence. He 
profits too by having customers point 
out his mistakes in purchasing; sales- 
people may hesitate to do this. When 
it is impossible to have a meeting before 
new merchandise is on sale, the buyer 
may gather a few of the unoccupied sales- 
people around him and give the selling 
points and prices of the new goods. By 
seeing all of the salespeople in this man- 
ner, the item can be placed on sale 
immediately. 

INSPIRING CONFIDENCE 


One buyer stressed the importance of 
keeping the confidence of her girls. She 

















MAKING THE BUYER’S ENTHUSIASM CONTAGIOUS 7 


never acts upon any one’s accusation un- 
til she has witnessed a misdeed. Then 
the offender is reprimanded and the 
matter forgotten. Another uses a subtle 
form of flattery to get more effort from 
his group. He confidentially tells two 
or three of his best salespeople that each 
should lead the department for the week. 
This has resulted in more interest being 
taken by the workers in their displays. 
It creates rivalry between the salespeople 
in this respect. Contests are used in 
one store. Prizes are based on per- 
formance in the sale of regular merchan- 
dise, the sale of old merchandise, care 
of stock, display, and attendance, each 
one being weighted according to its rela- 
tive importance. 

One buyer works in conjunction with 
the manufacturer by having shifts of 
salespeople see demonstrations of manu- 
facturing processes at the plant, when 
possible. This supplies valuable mer- 
chandise knowledge and selling points. 


REACTION OF SALESPEOPLE TO BUYERS 


While the above suggestions reflect the 
opinions of buyers as how to develop 
enthusiasm, it must be recognized that 
in practice such plans are frequently not 
carried out. For this reason, the opinion 
of students acting as salespeople in the 
afternoons were obtained. They give 
an objective view of buyers’ technique 
in practice. 

Salespeople much appreciate willing- 
ness on the part of the buyer to give 
information about the merchandise. 
They like to know about new items as 
soon as they are received. During the 
first few weeks of employment several 
buyers made a special effort to ask if 
there were any questions that they 
wished to have answered. Assisting the 
salesperson with special orders and in 


closing difficult sales proved helpful. 
When the buyer makes a sale and gives 
it to a salesperson to record, the courtesy 
is not soon forgotten. The presence of 
the buyer on the floor creates confidence. 
The manner of the buyer in daily con- 
tacts was stressed. The pleasing, calm, 
coéperative personality is liked. This 
does not mean that a buyer should lack 
enthusiasm as this quality is admired. 
When a buyer consults a salesperson 
about such facts as styles and colors, it 
gives the latter a feeling of importance. 
Coéperation may be increased by asking 
salespeople what they think should be 
marked down and the amount. Their 
responsibility for moving a purchase is 
increased when the buyer asks them 
how many articles of the item will sell 
and for how much. Thanking sales- 
people when they sell old merchandise 
flatters them and acts as an incentive 
for moving more of the same stock. It 
can be seen that the methods emphasized 
by salespeople are in line with those 
described by buyers. 


AUTOCRATIC BUYERS 


On the other hand, salespeople dis- 
like an autocratic attitude. They are 
human beings and it is displeasing as a 
general rule to be driven to a task by a 
“hard-boiled” command or be repri- 
manded unjustly without a chance for 
an explanation. Some buyers seem 
indifferent to new salespeople. They 
make no effort to strike up an acquaint- 
ance; they place the initiative entirely 
upon the newcomer. It was some days 
before one salesperson knew who her 
buyer was. Other buyers make no 
effort to remember names. During the 
first few weeks in a new position, espe- 
cially when the salesperson is inexperi- 
enced, criticisms are for the most part 
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8 BUYING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 


those that condemn rather than com- 
pliment on his efforts. In order to make 
sure that criticisms are accepted in the 
spirit intended, the buyer should en- 
deavor to inspire confidence in the mind 
of the new employee. When a sales- 
person is engaged with a prospective 
purchaser, it is irritating to be conscious 
of the buyer’s presence in the back- 
ground, glaring at the proceedings. In- 
experienced salespeople suffer more from 
this than experienced ones. Often they 
are upset or at least unnatural when a 
stranger “listens in” on their demonstra- 
tion. Other buyers make no effort to 
assist the salesperson in closing sales. 
This reduces volume because the sales- 
man cannot make inquiries about the 
merchandise or obtain answers to objec- 
tions until the prospect has departed; 
then it is too late. In another case, the 
buyer always seemed to be too busy 
with other duties to answer questions. 
The questions asked were hurriedly and 
sometimes reluctantly answered with the 
result that the salesperson felt that she 
was intruding. Some buyers never offer 
merchandise knowledge and _ selling 
points to salespeople. A buyer may go 
to a table or counter in the morning and 
tell the salesperson to push a certain 
article that day without offering a single 
selling point or an ounce of enthusiasm. 
In a specific case a buyer took personal 
offence when a salesperson suggested the 
need of new merchandise. 


NEED FOR A TEAM CAPTAIN 


Concerning meetings with salespeople, 
a few buyers failed to hold any during 
December, the only month that any con- 
tingents work fulltime. And when held, 
too often the theme of the meeting was 
‘You didn’t do this” or “You didn’t do 


that” rather than one of instruction and 
encouragement. 

It is evident that the buyer, in theory 
as well as in practice, occupies a position 
similar to the captain of a team. His 
success depends in no small degree upon 
his ability to train, to develop, and to 
lead his men. He cannot afford to take 
the attitude of letting the salesperson 
sink orswim. He must shoulder at least 
part of this responsibility. Since sala- 
ries of salespeople constitute the largest 
single item of expense, it is important 
that buyers make a positive effort to 
increase salespeople’s efficiency and thus 
indirectly reduce selling costs. 


Retail Prices that Hold 
Attention 


WitiiaAmM C. WATT 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
suggest an approach to the question of 
how to determine those prices that will 
be remembered best by customers, and 
that will be most apt to attract and hold 
attention. 

The odd price is said to attract atten- 
tion by seeming the unusual but the 
device has been so generally used that 
the even price today has a great atten- 
tion value. 

The odd price, from a practical point 
of view, however, offers protection 
against dishonesty in a measure as it 
requires change making, whereas the 
even dollar or multiple can be taken 
without the necessity of making change 
in many cases. On the other hand, the 
even-dollar transaction takes less of the 
customer’s and of the store’s time, and 
is in that respect more efficient. 

If the odd price is to be adopted, the 
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question arises as to what odd prices 
should be used. Certain stores seem to 
have adopted certain prices to exemplify 
store personalities. One New York 
store ends all its cents in “‘fours,”’ such 
as 84, 94, etc. Another uses “eights,” 
as 78, 98, etc. Woolworth made “5 ’n 
10” famous. 

While the idea may seem somewhat 
far fetched, some stores associated the 
date of Columbus’ discovery of America 
with prices on Columbus Day, all adver- 
tised prices being $14.92. Other stores 
have associated their anniversary sale 
year with prices; for instance, a thirtieth- 
anniversary sale would have all prices 
ending in 30. 

Another plan of association is not with 
the odd-price idea, but with various 
forms of our currency. The most used 
form of this is in our dollar days. Many 
drug stores have one-cent days. The 
plans of dollar, fifty-cent, or quarter days 
are common at Christmas time. 

It seems to be accepted, in theory at 
least, that the fewer the prices, the better 
the efficiency. In his book on The Model 
Stock Plan, Mr. E. A. Filene concen- 
trates on three full-line prices, the low, 
the high, and the medium. Some stores 
have gone so far as to organize sections 
on one price alone. Woolworth until 
recently had two. The objection to this 
is that such a plan appears to be practi- 
cal only in popular priced stores. Such 
prices have become peculiarly character- 
istic of the stores. The same thought 
can, perhaps, be expanded, so as to 
make all prices attractive and easily 
remembered. Distinctiveness is now 
certainly not characteristic of depart- 
ment-store prices. They all use $1.95, 


$2.95, $3.95, $4.95 so that the consumer 
is unable to tell one from the other. 

It is time to break away from these 
worn-out prices and to get a new set of 
standards. What are some attractive 
and easily remembered prices? Mem- 
ory is aided by repetition. Note the 
telephone numbers selected by large or- 
ganizations. The dial system has an in- 
fluence. It is easier to dial the number 
6000 than 6183, and also easier to re- 
member it. This applies to prices in 
many ways as well. The whole thing 
may be summed up in one word: simpli- 
fication. 

Here are a few rules: 

1. Select as few prices as possible. 

2. Make them distinctive, attractive, 

and easily remembered. 

3. Use them in all advertisements, 
especially on  sales-promotion 
events, until the impression is 
made. 

Prices may be odd and yet simple; and 
they may be emphasized by repetition 
of all or part. Repetition of the same 
number is illustrated: 11¢, $1.11, $11.11. 
Emphasis may be accomplished by a se- 
quence such as 12¢, $1.23, $12.34, or 
repetition of a sequence such as $12.12 
or $25.25. 

The objection to many prices now in 
common use is that they are too compli- 
cated, hard to remember, too far apart 
without connection or association, and 
not distinctive. Such prices as $1.95, 
$1.59, and 38¢ may be open to the above 
criticism. Repetitive numbers as well 
as prices follow telephone-number psy- 
chology. They are easy to remember 
and easy to dial. ‘4-11-44”—Who can 
forget it? 
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A Method for Delineating Trade Areas 


KENNETH H. McGILi 


Accurate knowledge of the extent of the territory from which a store 

draws regular trade is of value in formulating promotion plans. 

This article gives a concrete example how such trade areas may be 
established. 


Recently the trade area has attracted 
much attention. It has been of special 
' interest to the newspaper and the radio 
which have been using it as an argument 
in selling advertising. In turn, it has 
been of unusual concern to the advertiser 
who is wondering whether or not “the 
space” he buys is reaching those most 
likely to become his customers. 


NATURE OF THE TRADE AREA 


The trade area has been variously de- 
fined. In general, it is a city or town 
plus that part of the territory surround- 
ing it from which a majority of the 
people come to do most of their shop- 
ping. The trade area has likewise been 
delineated in many different ways; but 
almost all of these methods determine 
boundaries arbitrarily and map units 
that do not correspond closely to actual 
conditions. The use of newspaper cir- 
culation as an indication of trade-area 
extent, however, appears to offer a some- 
what better way. The argument in 
favor of such a method is that since the 
newspaper is largely supported by the 
retail advertising of the city of publica- 
tion, the territory in which the circula- 
tion of a city’s newspaper dominates is 
that city’s trade area. 
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Last year the sociology department of 
the University of Michigan became inter- 
ested in the use of newspaper circulation 
to establish trade limits; and under the 
direction of Dr. L. J. Carr, a research 
group employing suggestions from Gal- 
pin, Park, and McKenzie, developed a 
technique. This method was then ap- 
plied to the lower peninsula of the State 
of Michigan. The procedure, a simple 
one, is as follows: The circulation of a 
city’s (X’s) newspaper is spotted by 
towns ona map. The total number of 
X’s newspapers, which each of these 
towns receive, is compared with the 
numbers received by each from neigh- 
boring cities of similar rank. Those 
places in which X’s circulation is greater 
than that of any one rival city are re- 
garded as belonging in X’s trade area, 
and a line is drawn enclosing them. 


THREE METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The method is clarified by presenting 
its application to lower Michigan. In 
doing this, the lower peninsula is first 
regarded as being made up of parts of 
certain very large trade areas. These 
areas have metropolitan cities as their 
centers. The centers are Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Toledo. Detroit has three, 
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Chicago four, and Toledo two news- 
papers which circulate extensively in 
lower Michigan. The circulation fig- 
ures! of the newspapers of each metrop- 
olis were combined for each city and 
town in lower Michigan. These places 
were then spotted on a map, a different 
kind of spot being used for the circula- 
tion from each metropolis. Boundaries 
between territories of circulation domi- 
nance were then established. 
Newspapers from Detroit, Chicago, 
and Toledo are found in significant num- 
bers in St. Joseph, Branch, and Hillsdale 
counties. In Branch county, the divi- 
sions between the territories of circula- 
tion dominance of each of these cities 
occur. Map I shows the circulations 
spotted and the boundary lines estab- 
lished in the three counties just 
mentioned. The combined number of 
newspapers received from each metrop- 


1From the Audit Bureau of Circulation’s 
Reports with the permission of the Bureau and 
the courtesy of newspapers whose circulations 
were used. 


olis by each of the places spotted is 
givenin TableI. Proceeding from these 
figures, the lines separating the terri- 
tories in which the different metropolitan 
circulations dominate were determined 
thus: Coldwater receives more Detroit 
newspapers than either Chicago or 
Toledo newspapers, Bronson more Chi- 
cago newspapers than either Detroit or 
Toledo newspapers, Quincy more Toledo 
newspapers than either Detroit or Chi- 
cago newspapers, and Montgomery only 
Toledo newspapers. The line separat- 
ing the Detroit and Chicago areas falls 
then between Coldwater and Bronson; 
that separating the Detroit and Toledo 
areas, between Coldwater and Hillsdale 
and Coldwater and Montgomery; and 
that separating the areas of Chicago and 
Toledo, between Bronson and Mont- 
gomery. Extending the Detroit-Chi- 
cago line, Burr Oak has only Chicago 
newspapers; Sturgis, White Pigeon, Con- 
stantine, and Three Rivers have more 
from Chicago than from either Toledo 
or Detroit; and Colon, Mendon, and 


I. DISTRIBUTIONS AND DOMINANCE AREAS OF DETROIT, CHICAGO, AND TOLEDO 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS IN THREE MICHIGAN COUNTIES 
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TABLE I 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED DAILy 
BY MICHIGAN Towns 

















Detroit | Chicago | Toledo 
Town news- news- news- 
papers | papers | papers 
Addison. ........... 41 
ey 30 
Bronson............ 66 124 178 
Burr Oak........... 36 
Camden............ 31 102 
Cement City........ 35 
Coldwater.......... 374 368 210 
SR es ee EE 29 
Constantine......... 30 92 
Frontier............ 30 
Hillsdale............ 441 170 366 
Ee 52 42 
- Hudson............. 201 31 377 
Jonesville........... 82 64 
Marcellus........... 56 
Mendon............ 30 
Montgomery....... 93 
ae 78 
Pittsford. . 116 
Prattville........... 77 
eer rere 60 44 106 
Reading............ 81 117 
SUNS. . www wee 217 444 50 
Three Rivers........ 242 486 
Union City......... 28 
Vicksburg........... 32 38 
Waldron............ 193 
White Pigeon........ 96 25 





Union City have only Detroit news- 
papers. In like manner, the Detroit- 
Toledo line is continued. In the study, 
the entire Michigan peninsula was thus 
divided into the three trade areas. 
Essentially these lines represent 
boundary zones? between metropolitan 
newspaper circulation areas. As has 
been indicated, however, the present 
study regerds them as also marking divi- 
sions between metropolitan trade areas. 
They likewise may indicate the margins 
of metropolitan communities or regions. 
* A boundary line is usually only a convenient 


means for indicating the presence of a boundary 
zone. 


If more of the people of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, read Detroit newspapers in 
preference to Chicago newspapers, it 
appears that Battle Creek as a whole is 
more closely tied up with Detroit than 
with Chicago. In other words, since 
the newspaper serves to attract with 
reference to the city of publication, the 
greater part of the metropolitan retail 
and ‘wholesale trade of those reading it 
is drawn to that city. The study shows 
that, in the matter of trade, Detroit is 
serving a much greater percentage of the 
population of the territory which its 
newspapers dominate than either Chi- 
cago or Toledo. The same, of course, is 
true with reference to Chicago and To- 
ledo and their respective circulation 
territories. Table II contains the ap- 
proximate populations and areas of the 
Detroit, Chicago, and Toledo trade areas 
in lower Michigan. Such studies as the 
population composition of the trade 
area, the trade area’s income, and the 
influence of the trade center in various 
parts of the area may easily be made 
once trade-area boundaries are estab- 
lished. 
SUB-METROPOLITAN TRADE AREAS 
Besides the three metropolitan, or 


first-rank, trade areas, lower Michigan 


TABLE II? 


POPULATION AND AREA OF METROPOLITAN 
TRADE AREAS IN LOWER MICHIGAN 





Per cent . 

of State Area in 

popula | "uate 
thon miles 


Trade area Population 














Detroit........... 3,717,300) 76.7 | 32,210 
Chicago. ......... 719,100} 16.9 | 6,900 
Toledo......... : 87 ,200 1.8 1,650 





* Population and area figures in both Tables 
II and III are compiled from the Fifteenth 
Census and in accordance with the extent of the 
particular trade area by counties and townships. 
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has a great many lesser trade areas of 
various ranks. Those of second rank, 
nineteen in number, having as centers 
such cities as Pontiac, Jackson, and 
Grand Rapids, exist within and are 
subordinate to the three metropolitan 
units. These second-rank areas may be 
conveniently termed sub-metropolitan. 
Among them the Grand Rapids area is 
a super-trade area and contains within 
its boundaries such important subsidiary 
units as those centering at Muskegon, 
Manistee, Cadillac, etc. Going on down 
the scale, the peninsula has any number 
of semilocal and local trade areas func- 
tioning within the various sub-metropol- 
itan areas. The present paper, however, 
does not deal with areas of lesser than 
sub-metropolitan rank. 

Each of the nineteen cities regarded 
as sub-metropolitan centers has at least 
one daily newspaper.‘ The circulations 
of the sub-metropolitan newspapers*® 
were dealt with as were the circulations 
of the metropolitan newspapers. Sub- 
metropolitan circulations were viewed 
as competing only with each other and 
not with metropolitan circulations. 
Map II presents the resulting trade 
areas. Sub-metropolitan trade com- 
munities, with the exception of the 
larger ones, probably have little whole- 
sale trade significance. Consequently, 
the argument, taking a specific case, now 
becomes this: more of the people living 
within the boundary zones of the Ann 
Arbor trade area do more of their retail 
shopping in Ann Arbor than in any one 


‘Grand Rapids, Lansing, Battle Creek, 
South Bend, and Fort Wayne have two news- 
papers each; and since Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph—each have one—are considered together 
as forming the center of that area, this center 
has two. 

‘Also taken largely from Audit Bureau 
reports. 


of the surrounding cities of similar rank. 
Approximate populations and areas of 
sub-metropolitan trade areas are given 
in Table III. 


TABLE III® 


POPULATIONS AND AREAS OF SuUB-METRO- 
POLITAN TRADE AREAS IN LOWER MICHIGAN’ 

















ns Poraleti Area in 

Trade area ‘opulation —_— 

NIE Sea Ry 52,600 850 
0 eee 28,000 | 1,400 
Ann Arbor..............- 61,200 580 
Battle Creek............. 87,650 950 
Ee eer eres 144,150 | 6,000 
Cheboygan.............. 21,300 | 1,450 
WILY cot egestas ees 4,850 130 
aaa 5 gee a ae 241,250 | 1,270 
Fort Wayne............. 15,300 280 
Grand Rapids............| 682,000 | 12,500 
EE a Biiinrweh nos snene 160,570 | 2,000 
Kalamazoo.............. 151,450 | 1,560 
Ps ns ctptccsacxeee 262,780 | 3,500 
obo ga si kek eee 248,000 | 1,480 
Port Huron.............. 127,900 | 2,500 
ES PR 152,550 | 1,900 
South Bend.............. 24,800 360 

CONCLUSION 


If the above method of delineating 
trade areas proves reliable and feasible, 
newspaper circulation may also be used 
to show the extent to which the city, 
county, or other unit of the trade area is 
linked with the trade center. For large 
sub-metropolitan communities and met- 
ropolitan areas, the rates of circula- 
tion per 1,000 population for counties 


6 See note 3 on page 12. The figures for 
the Adrian area do not include the part of it in 
Ohio. Figures for the Elkhart, Fort Wayne, 
and South Bend areas are only for the part of 
each lying in Michigan. The data on the 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph and Monroe areas 
are not given. 

7 Benton Harbor-St. Joseph and Monroe may 
also be regarded as sub-metropolitan areas. 
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II. Lower MICHIGAN’s SUB-METROPOLITAN TRADE AREAS 






























































































































































County boundary 
me State boundary 
— — — — Trade-area boundary 


serve as fair indices of the comparative 
integration between the various parts 
of the trade area and the center. A 
similar rate per city, however, gives a 
more detailed and exact picture. As a 
matter of fact, in dealing with small 


trade areas, only the city rate is of 
value. Whether a county rate or a city 
rate is used, a relatively high rate is 
taken as meaning close integration with 
the center, and a relatively low rate, of 
course, as meaning the opposite. 
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Better Displays—A Sales 
Stimulant 


WinTHROP B. FRYE 


Good display is a matter of selec- 
tion and arrangement. Obviously, even 
though a good selection of merchandise 
is made, if the arrangement is not attrac- 
tive, composition and balance not good, 
then the value of good selection is lost. 
There is an absence of coérdination, har- 
mony, and relationship which is always 
fatal to the sales value of a display. 

Merchandise selected should show a 
relationship or harmony of idea, color, 
texture, and proportion. Care should 
be used in the selection. Having selected 
the merchandise which is related, our 
next problem is to arrange it so that the 
result is pleasing to the customer. In 
this arrangement, two of the most impor- 
tant principles to keep in mind are bal- 
ance and emphasis. Balance is symme- 
try; emphasis is one outstanding idea in 
any scheme with all others subordinated. 
It is the principle by which the eye is 
carried first to the most important 
thing in any arrangement. In arriving at 
a decision in establishing interest, three 
considerations should be borne in mind: 
what to emphasize, how to emphasize, 
where to emphasize. 

The area occupied by a display is 
plotted in three dimensions—length, 
depth, and height. Care must be taken 
to get right proportions so that the dis- 
play does not become saturated with too 
much merchandise or weak from too 
little merchandise. 

The use of correct accessories with 


ready-to-wear displays is very important, 
not only as a distinct support to the 
major display but from a sales-promotion 
point of view. Many customers are not 
only inclined to be influenced by a dis- 
play of correct accessories but are abso- 
lutely dependent on such displays as a 
guide in selecting accessories that are 
correct and in good taste. 

Building a reputation in this field 
brings rich reward, as there will be no 
question as to where the purchases will 
be made. They will be made in the 
store that shows they know what is cor- 
rect, what is seasonable, what is timely, 
and the medium—good display. 

Backgrounds and floor coverings are 
important. They are either neutral, 
contrasting, harmonious—depending on 
type, color, and texture of merchandise 
displayed. Neutral backgrounds show 
all colors and textures as they are— 
adding nothing—taking away nothing. 
Contrasting or harmonious backgrounds 
are used more for effect. Having con- 
sidered and applied the above principles 
to a department display, the following 
theory is sure to materialize. 

As a customer approaches a depart- 
ment, a pleasant emotion is experienced. 
If the display is timely, seasonable, 
attractive, and of a pleasing composition 
in color and arrangement, interest fol- 
lows. It is now a matter of salesman- 
ship to complete a sale already half made. 
Thus, the value of good department dis- 
play is far-reaching—appearance is im- 
proved, sales increased, a new interest has 
developed and stimulated the minds of 
salespeople, and the whole store moves 
forward to a higher level. 
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Retail Trade in 1932 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Annual retail volume and profit statistics which are appearing from 

time to time indicate the progress and status of retail trade. The 

figures below have been computed from reports ciled in current pub- 
lications and not directly from official statements. 


Three significant developments have 
taken place within the last year in re- 
spect to the interpretation of the net 
profit showing. (1) Those stores who 
have revalued their assets will show a 
smaller depreciation on assets than in 
1931, thus decreasing their expense 
figure and increasing the profit showing. 
(2) There has been a great deal of 
comparison of American department- 
store profits with profits of foreign stores. 
Since foreign stores (a few are listed) 
frequently omit depreciation and interest 
as reductions of profit, the reported 
profit figures are in most cases overstated 
according to the generally accepted 
American meaning of profit. (3) There 
is a growing tendency on the part of 
affiliated stores to use a consolidated 
profit and loss for income-tax purposes 
so that losses of one affiliate may be off- 
set against the profit of another. 
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The balance sheets of leading depart- 
ment stores indicate that strong cash 
positions that became apparent in 1931 
were markedly strengthened in 1932. It 
is also noteworthy that in several in- 
stances merchandise inventories were 
reduced much more than the decline of 
prices or sales. 

The past year is the first for which 
detailed information of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company is available. The report 
shows that the mail-order division made 
a profit of $3,104,515 and the factories a 
profit of $323,652, while the retail stores 
incurred a loss of $4,302,960, the home- 
construction division a loss of $1,154,984, 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica a loss 
of $513,874. Of their three types of 
retail stores, only class C stores which 
carry only the most staple merchandise, 
such as tires and batteries, made a profit. 
Class A stores of the department-store 
type showed a small loss. 
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Sales in thousands Net profits! 
Organization 
1932 | 1931 1932 | 1931 
Department and Specialty Stores 

Abraham & Straus, Inc...................... $20,021 $24,825 2.0 3.0 
Arnold Constable & Company................ 6,386 9,084 —2.8 1.7 
Associated Dry Goods Corp................... s-1 ,939,914) $563,734 
Ba, PPOs ss as caacdscccacheeceean 29 ,066 35,919 1.0 2.4 
Barker Brothers Corp...................0000- 11,665 1.5 
IS, sc vo odd vw avecivepocvecen 11,131 13,822 3.0 6.7 
Bloomingdale Brothers....................... 19,203 22,207 9 0.0 
Broadway Department Store, Inc............. 15,204 17,747 —.5 1.5 
ss oscictivea bbe Oak 45.ven'edsetnee 23 ,700 2.3 
Consolidated Retail Stores.................... 15,608 —2.2 
rrr i$—1,177,857 
Emporium Capwell Company................. 26,397 1.1 
William Filene’s Sons Company............... 32,594 41,382 2.2 3.4 
Franklin Simon & Company.................. i$—1,407,152] $—631,429 
Gilchrist Company.............. , sheweneeman $142,501 
GE TIC. soc chadepadecssconedan 72,196 97 ,983 —6.2 —1.8 
er ee 20 ,034 17 ,082 2.7 5.3 
Hahn Department Stores..................... 70 , 865 90 ,462 —5.3 —.3 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc...............0ee0e0e: 18,110 9 
I. Magnin & Company....................... 8,813 3.3 
Interstate Department Stores................. 21,410 
Joseph Horne Company...................... 15,955 1.6 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp............. 22,916 2.9 
Rie UP ORE, Te ino hi cb 5 Sk oe 15,234 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company................. 13,134 16,895 3.6 3.3 
CTO TCE TET 26 ,068 5.4 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc................. 80,465 96,810 4.4 5.1 
EE ne. 19,645 —1.8 
Marshall Field & Company (including whole- 

SE, £2) Gin Eid os <s ¢ catamas 0a0n deen 114,349 —4.5 
A cvs vcvsan saad sun ohewees 72,521 93 ,048 1.3 2.4 
H. Milgrim & Bros.,Inc...................04 $—114,592 
EE ee ee 9,232 12,318 —5.3 —3.0 
National Department Stores.................. 63 ,936 —1.9 
O’Connor Moffatt & Company................ 4,978 2 
ES a $273,960} $604,734 
Be Ges PT So Sn is SSeces cob ies oees 155,272 173,705 3.3 5.1 
Raphael Weill & Co. (The White House)....... 7,218 
Rike-Kumler Company...................... 5,593} $—43,498) $—141,409 
| ere 4,450 2.4 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc................... 4,247 —2.0 
RE ee re $—780,112) $—925,800 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company................. $—203 ,338} $—20,411 
Strawbridge & Clothier....................... $223 ,645 
I lois pen devcces cues coda 1,946 —12.1 $3,719 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc..................... 21,326 —.3 

















1 The figures not preceded by the dollar sign indicate per cents. 
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18 ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL DIVISION 
Sales in thousands Net profit 
Organization 
1932 | 1931 1932 1931 

Variety Chains 
gee I I so atin ve anesca vr sy cum $73 ,087 $75,679 2.2 4.1 
S. &, Mipenge COmmGy. . . onsen cece nce ve 124,421 145,785 6.5 
S. H. Kress & Company.................... .+| 62,777 69 ,042 7.3 
SS SE ee rey 39,671 43,295 3.3 
McLellan Stores Company.................... 19,885 21,947 1.6 
G. C. Murphy Company..................... 18,532 19,182 3.2 4.3 
Neisner Brothers, Inc......................++ 14,429 15,959 —.3 0.0 
a re 33,122 31,147 2.5 3.5 
F,. W. Woolworth Company.................. 249 , 888 282 , 666 4.6 

Grocery Chains 
We sg hi ciel ogo > boc + ds win qunlous 29,885 35,551 6.3 5.6 
First National Stores, Inc.................... 102 ,458 106,869 
RE i he an a ree 29,703 35,240 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.............. 874,779 | 1,008,325 2.8 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company........... 213,163 244,364 1.3 
PIE IN, icin cote cceccee 65,524 76,658 1.4 9 
NL oS evs vn waees s @ v5000 00s deeb os 31,149 3.3 
MOWRY THUUNEE, TAC... ee cece cee 226,707 284 ,926 

Miscellaneous Chains 
Kinney Shoe Company....................... $—686 ,000 
TS 0 20,596 26,285 3.5 3.6 
co ee ee 16,199 17,473 3.1 3.6 
Walgreen Drug Stores........................ 45 ,835 54,070 
Mail-Order Houses 

Montgomery Ward and Company............. 219,362 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc................. 30 , 809 —11.3 
Sears, Roebuck and Company................. 316,295 -—.9 3.8 

Foreign Stores 
John Barker & Co, (England)................. $1,374,713) $956,000 
Epa Stores (Germany)....................... 23,598 
D. H. Evans & Co. (England)................ $350,176 
Harrods, Ltd. (England)..................... $2,190,566) $2,537,000 
Holt, Renfrew & Co., Ltd. (Canada)........... $—209 402) $—141,815 
Rudolph Karstadt (Germany)................. 59 ,976 
Lewis’s Ltd. (England).....................0. $3 , 243 ,000 
Selfridge & Co. Ltd. (England)................ $1,171,547) $1,457,000 
Simpson, Ltd. (Cariada)...................... $620 ,000 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd. (England)............... $336,000 
William Whiteley, Ltd. (England)............. $465 ,420 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. (England). ...... $15,359,146) $7,818,411 

















2 Includes ten million dollars profit on the sale of securities, 
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Charging Interest on Past 
Due Accounts 


H. I. KLernHaus 


In considering the subject of credit 
risk and the theory that a_ healthy 
charge account is the best prospect for 
additional business, there bobs up the 
question of the advisability of charging 
interest on past due accounts. 

This idea continues to be a leading 
subject for discussion at almost every 
large assemblage of retail credit men. 
The reason for the widespread interest 
today is twofold. First, there is the 
thought that the adoption of the princi- 
ple will speed up collections and, second, 
that charging interest will provide some 
sorely needed additional income for the 
retailer. 

The plan to be effective must be 
adopted by all or by a very large propor- 
tion of the stores in any given com- 
munity. So far as has been determined, 
the plan as a community policy was first 
instituted in Peoria, Illinois, at least 5 
years ago. Youngstown, Ohio, followed 
in 1930, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1931, and 
Detroit in 1932. A store in East Orange, 
New Jersey, started about three years 
ago to add interest on accounts over six 
months old. Since then they have 
extended their plan gradually so that 
now interest is added after 90 days. 


RESOLUTION OF CONTROLLERS’ CONGRESS 


The Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at its twelfth annual convention held in 
Washington, May 1931, advocated the 
principle of charging interest, through 
the acceptance of the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that the Controllers’ Congress 
at this session endorses the principle of charging 


interest on delinquent accounts receivable as 
a means of substantially increasing profitable 
operations. 


It is argued that in consequence of the 
effect of the interest charge to reduce the 
number of delinquent accounts, a larger 
number of accounts are in condition to 
respond to sales-promotion publicity. 
Furthermore, it will be found that the 
adoption of this policy by the leading 
stores of any community will lead the 
way to much needed coédperative work 
looking to the decrease in customer re- 
turns, a pooling of collections on delin- 
quent accounts, the reduction of the 
number of deliveries per day, the insti- 
tution of charges for gift wrapping, and 
for parcel post and express on deliveries 
outside definite limits, as well as other 
measures to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion and decrease the vast amount of 
unwarranted customer service which 
most stores give. 

There are a number of objections to 
the policy of charging interest. The 
chief objection is that it will tend to 
slow up account collection, because it will 
offer an excuse to a slow pay account 
through a reaction such as, ‘Well, let 
them wait for their money, I’m paying 
interest.”” Experience has shown that 
this does not hold, evidently the majority 
of accounts having this reaction, “Well I 
guess I’d better pay—they’re charging 
me interest.” 

The question is sometimes asked—how 
about the customer who will not pay 
interest. The answer is that if, after 
campaign of education, the customer 
still refuses, the store has the choice of 
making the exception or perhaps losing 
the customer. There are many other 
cases in respect to claims and other com- 
plaints where a store must make such a 
choice. In Youngstown, a customer 
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who refuses to pay the interest charges 
is reported to the credit bureau and the 
fact then becomes a part of the custo- 
mer’s credit record. 

What is considered a potent answer to 
the arguments of the opponents of the 
policy is the actual experience of the 
stores which have adopted it. There 
has been no case of a store discontinuing 
the practice; on the contrary, one or two 
stores have put themselves on record as 
willing to continue even though it should 
ever come to pass that as a community 
policy it should be abandoned. 

There is still need for a definite under- 
standing on the part of a vast portion of 
public that a charge account is a privi- 
lege. The adoption of a community 
policy to charge interest on delinquencies 
is one big step towards the necessary 
consumer education. 


Evaluating Accounts 
Receivable 


MILTON KAPPSTATTER 


There are several methods which con- 
trollers may use in arriving at the value 
of the assets at the end of an accounting 
period. In the case of many fixed assets, 
such as furniture and fixtures, this is a 
comparatively easy process because there 
are certain fixed amounts to deduct each 
year, based on the life of the items. In 
evaluating other assets, the controller 
is forced to employ other methods. The 
depreciation of merchandise is auto- 
matically cared for in markdowns. The 
building may have to be reappraised to 
make adjustments for market conditions. 

In the case of accounts receivable, any 
one of three methods may be used. The 
first is to investigate every account and 
on the basis of the condition found to 
ascertain the probable losses. The 


second method is to set a fixed percent- 
age of the outstanding accounts, as the 
expected loss, based on past experience. 
The third way is to deduct a set per- 
centage of the net sales figure from the 
outstanding accounts. 


AGING AN ACCOUNT 


It is evident that the most accurate 
method is the first, since it reduces to a 
minimum the possibility of error caused 
by inaccuracies of judgment. The other 
two methods rely too greatly upon past 
experience. For purposes of facilitating 
the explanation, the following account is 
included as a typical example found on 
the ledgers of any store. For the sake of 
brevity, the charges to the customer’s 
account, except for August, are sum- 
marized as “sundry purchases.”’ 








Charge | Credit | Balance 
July 31 
August 5 
ae 5.95 
DS ek ads views oe 10.00 
PS ciidbah p-en'eae’ 13.00 28.95 
August 15 
SE oO SPC ee 6. 50 
| SRS 1.95 
RSG bas anes vot’ 15.00 
MSs fe eay vale Se 4. 50 56.90 
August 20 
EE ee 252. 75 
i ee 26. 00 
Buttons........... By 45 
eee et 6. 50 342. 60 
August 21 
Credit 1 hat.......... 7. 50/335. 10 
September 335.10 
12.00 
Sundry purchases.....| 4.50 
1.65 353. 25 
Cash credit......... 150. 00/203. 25 
5.95 209. 20 
1 bag credit.......... 6. 50|202. 70 
10.00 212.70 
212.70 
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October 


Sundry purchases. .... 


Cash credit........... 


Merchandise credit. ... 


November 


Sundry purchases... .. 


Merchandise credit. ... 
Cash credit.......... 


December 


Sundry purchases. ... . 


Merchandise credit. ... 


Merchandise credit. ... 
Merchandise credit. ... 


Merchandise credit.... 


January 


Sundry purchases... .. 


Camb Goede. . ww. oss. 


Merchandise credit. ... 
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Let us analyze the account starting 
from the balance at the end of January, 
$232.02. In evaluating this account, it 
will be necessary to discover how long 
different portions of this amount have 
been owed to the store. There are two 
methods of determining the amounts 
now owed that were bought each month. 


FIRST METHOD 


The first may be explained as follows: 
To arrive at the purchases during the 
month of January, we need only to sub- 
tract the opening balance from the clos- 
ing balance and make the necessary 
adjustment for the cash payment. 
Thus, there is $232.02, the closing bal- 
ance plus the cash item, minus $287.93, 
or a total of $44.09, purchased in Janu- 
ary. This is to say that of the balance 
owed to the store, $44.09 is for the month 
of January. 

Since large merchandise credits may 
influence the monthly charges, it is 
deemed advisable to make adjustments 
for credits appearing in one month for 
goods bought in another month. It is 
obvious that for credits appearing in the 
month of purchase, there need be no 
adjustment since there is an automatic 
adjustment in the monthly total. 

For the month of December, the figure 
is arrived at in the same manner as for 
January. We subtract $189.95 from 
$287.93, getting as a result $97.98. To 
this must be added the $6.25 merchan- 
dise credit which comes from the $12.50 
item appearing in November. This 
gives $104.23 for the month of December. 

For November, we must now take in 
this $6.25 dropped from the December 
total. From the closing balance of 
$189.95, this $6.25 is subtracted so as to 
bring down the closing total for the 
month and thereby to reduce the amount 
purchased during November by the 
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amount of the credit to December. 
Thus, $189.95 minus $6.25 gives $183.70. 
To this is added the $50.00 cash item, 
making the total $233.70. From this 
the opening balance of $199.84 is sub- 
tracted, leaving $33.86 for the month of 
November. 

For October, we do the same thing, 
adding the cash item of $50.00 to the 
closing balance of $199.84, disregarding 
the $2.59 credit because it is for the 
month of October. From the total is 
deducted the opening balance of $212.70, 
leaving $37.14 for October. 

The sum of the figures computed for 
each month so far is only $219.32 but 
$232.02 is to be accounted for. It is 
evident, then, that some of September 
purchases are not yet paid for. The 
September purchases are found by add- 
ing $212.70, the closing balance, to the 
cash credit of $150.00 and the bag credit 
from August of $6.50 and subtracting 
$335.10, the opening balance. This 
gives $34.10, but this is not all still owed 
because the difference between $232.02 
and $219.32 is only $12.70. The re- 
mainder of $21.40 has already been paid 
and is no longer outstanding. Now if 
the amounts forall the months are added, 
the entire closing balance is accounted 
for. 


THE CASH METHOD 


The second method is described as 
follows. All the cash items may be 
added to see how long the customer has 
been owing the store money on the 
present amount outstanding. The cus- 
tomer had paid in $350.00. Starting 
from the beginning, a balance as large as 
this total of cash paid in is found in 
September. This is the point to start 
aging the account. (If no balance as 


large was found, it would be necessary to 
take away the first cash payment and see 
if there was a balance since equal to the 
total of the remaining cash and to start 
at that point.) Without the $150.00 
paid in September, the cash equals 
$200.00 and the closing September bill is 
$212.70, which means that $12.70 of the 
September purchases are still owed. 
This is the same figure arrived at under 
the first method. 

For October and all succeeding 
months, this method is the same as the 
first one described. The cash method is 
used to discover just where to start work- 
ing on the account. To continue with 
the October account, the closing balance 
is $199.84. To this is added the cash 
paid in for the month, and the opening 
balance subtracted, leaving $37.14 for 
October. For the remainder of the 
account, the process is identical with 
that of the first method. 

To summarize the amounts by months, 
we have 


January........ $44. 09 
December...... 104. 23 
November...... 33. 86 
Oeteber.......- 37.14 
September...... 12.70 





$232.02 balance of the 
month at the 
closing date 


EVALUATING BALANCES FROM 
EACH MONTH 


With this information for each account 
at hand, the controller is in a position 
to evaluate the total accounts receivable. 
He will have arrived at a predetermined 
rate of loss by months for charge custo- 
mers, and can apply this rate against the 
totals arrived at in one of the manners 
just described. Thus, for the entire list 
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of charge customers, the condition may 
look like this: 


sks bight éueeiad $225 ,000 
i re 100 ,000 
November................ 20 ,000 
PN Caoed De ed dock 4,260 
ase hekwee sikke 3,450 
Pes S oss sign ns 40 <8 2,760 
February—July............ 2,800 
August-January........... 2,500 


For illustration, it may be assumed 
that the controller has adopted the fol- 
lowing set of percentages. For the 
month of January, the full 100 per cent 
of the accounts are collectible; for De- 
cember, the full 100 per cent; for Novem- 
ber, 90 per cent; for October, 80 per cent; 
for September, 70 per cent; for August, 
60 per cent; for February to July, 50 per 
cent; and for all prior to January of the 
previous year the accounts may be re- 
garded as a total loss. By applying 


these rates, a very definite figure for 
the losses on accounts receivable is ar- 
rived at. 

In the illustration, there is a loss of 
$8,891.00 in accounts receivable split up 
as follows: 


January........ None 
December...... None 
November...... $2 ,000. 00 
October........ 852.00 
September...... 1,035.00 
August......... 1,104.00 


July (previous) 1,400.00 
January (previous) 2,500.00 


$8 ,891. 00 total loss 


Thus the element of guesswork is 
reduced to a minimum. The only part 
that past experience plays in this method 
is to determine the percentage of loss for 
each month. This can easily be ascer- 
tained from the record of the accounts in 
the past. 
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A Clearing House for Unyjustified Returns 


Norris B. Brisco 


New York stores are evolving a plan to control returns that is of 
far-reaching significance. This article explains the plan in detail. 


For a department store’s adjustment 
bureau to work on any other principle 
than that the “customer is always 
right”’ would be fatal to good will and 
prestige. Experience has proved that in 
the vast majority of cases the customer 
is right or that in her own mind she 
honestly feels that her complaint is 
justified. However, there is no doubt 
that thousands of dollars a year are paid 
out by the metropolitan stores on fradu- 
lent and unjustified claims, and that 
customers abuse the liberal adjustment 
and return policies of department and 
specialty stores. 


PRELIMINARY TEST 


To date, New York stores have taken 
no satisfactory steps to stop this con- 
tinual drain on the net profit showing. 
The Metropolitan Retail Store Adjus- 
tors’ Association, made up of the adjust- 
ment managers of the New York stores 
and affiliated with the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, have recently 
made an intensive study of this question. 
Their first step was to determine whether 
there were customers who presented 
apparently unfair claims to more than 
one store or who were chronic returners 
in several stores. 

A test file of customers was made up 
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from lists presented by seven stores. 
This file was checked individually by 
nine stores. It was found that twelve 
per cent of these customers had sub- 
mitted questionable adjustment claims 
in two or more stores or were chronic 
“returners.”” In addition, the names 
were checked through the files of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc. 
Thirty-seven per cent of these customers 
were found to have unsatisfactory 
accounts and would be denied credit 
solely because of their habits of payment. 
The result of this test, together with 
additional data obtained by exchange of 
information by more than a score of 
adjustors, convinced the Association that 
a large percentage of customers who 
make unfair claims or return merchan- 
dise at one store follow the same practice 
at other stores. It was recognized that 
exchange of information by the stores 
was necessary if those customers who 
continually take advantage of store 
policies were to be apprehended. 


SUGGESTED SYSTEM 


After further study, the Association 
presented to the general managers of the 
New York stores for their approval “a 
system designed to promote codperation 
between retail stores adjustment man- 
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agers and retail stores credit managers 
with the object of assembling all possible 
information pertaining to those custo- 
mers who either return an excessive 
amount of their purchases or habitually 
submit apparently unfair claims for 
adjustment.” 

The Credit Bureau of New York now 
assembles and reports to the individual 
stores upon request all information avail- 
able on a prospective customer’s credit 
habits and standing. The proposed plan 
calls for each store to report to the 
Credit Bureau each case of an unfair 
claim or abuse of store privilege. No 
details are to be reported. The Credit 
Bureau, by means of a code, will record 
against that customer the fact that she 
had trouble with a certain store or that 
a questionable adjustment was made. 
When a store finds it necessary to make 
a decision upon a complaint, which it 
feels is doubtful or not justified, it will be 
able to secure a “‘trade clearance report” 
from the Credit Bureau which will show 
the fact that at store number 1 the 
customer has had some sort of difficulty. 
If the adjustor so desires he may then 
call the adjustor of store number 1 and 
obtain the details of the complaint made. 


EXAMPLE OF PROCEDURE 


Let us take an example: Mrs. Jones 
complains to store number 3 that she 
purchased a hat for $5.00 paying cash, 
had it sent, and has not received it. 
She can produce no receipt, no record of 
the sale can be found, and she demands 
a refund. Store number 3 requests a 
“clearance report” from the Bureau 
which shows that customer has had 
troubles with stores numbers 8 and 12. 
These store adjustors are phoned and 
report that Mrs. Jones has made exactly 


the same type of complaint in their 
stores. In one case, the adjustment was 
made and in the other refused. The 
adjustor of store number 3 can now 
refuse the adjustment being sure that 
his decision is correct. Without the 
benefit of the trading of information, 
the chances are that Mrs. Jones would 
have been given $5.00. 


COMMON REASONS FOR REPORTING 
CUSTOMERS 


The reporting of one case should not 
be considered indicative of a customer’s 
attitude or habits, but consistent repe- 
tition of doubtful claims would tend to 
show that the customer is either attempt- 
ing to swindle or is abusing the store’s 
privileges. Listed below are general 
conditions which occur frequently in 
the stores and which would constitute 
reason for reporting a customer. 

1. Consistent returns of 20 per cent or 
more of the number of articles 
purchased 

2. Claim of having paid for merchan- 
dise, but not having received it. 
No receipt can be produced and 
store can find no record of sale. 
(Repeated claims of this nature 
for the same customer would be 
suspicious) 

3. Claim that package received did 
not contain all of merchandise 
ordered and paid for 

4. Paying by check, then stopping 
payment, often claiming a dam- 
age and demanding an allowance 

5. Demanding to return merchandise 
after an unreasonable length of 
time 

6. Claim that cash has been sent by 
mail but store can find no record 
of receiving it 
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7. Unreasonable claims that merchan- 
dise purchased is defective or 
unsatisfactory 

8. An arbitrary attitude with no 
codperative spirit in regard to the 
complaint 


BENEFITS OF PLAN 


The benefits occurring from the intro- 
duction of such a system would be many. 
It will enable stores to determine those 
claims which are fraudulent and those 
customers who continually take unfair 
advantage of their policies. Many dol- 
lars will be saved. Credit managers will 
have available additional information as 
to a customer’s purchasing habits to use 
as a guide in determining whether 
an individual’s patronage is profitable. 
The adjustor will have additional data 
on which to base his decision in doubtful 
cases. It is also felt that when the 
public becomes aware, through proper 
publicity, that unfair claims and returns 
will be reported to the Credit Bureau 
in the same manner as delinquency in 
payment of accounts, a great reduction 
in such claims will automatically take 
place. 

The simplicity of the plan, the very 
real benefits which should result, and 
the negligible cost of operation would 
seem almost to ensure its success. 
Several large metropolitan stores have 
already indicated their approval. As 
soon as the plan is approved by a suffi- 


cient number of store managers, it will 
be put into immediate operation. 


Distribution of Types of 
Jobs in Department 
Stores 


Under the direction of the School of 
Retailing, Mr. Cassie S. Baron, graduate 
of June 1932, has completed a study of 
the relative distribution of types of jobs 
in four comparable department stores in 
the New York City and Brooklyn areas. 

For the study, access was granted by 
the stores to their personnel records and 
the total average personnel was divided 
and tabulated in accordance with the 
classifications listed in the accompany- 
ing chart. 

As might be expected, the relative 
variation in some few types of work was 
rather pronounced. In general, how- 
ever, there was a marked degree of 
correlation among the stores. This was 
particularly true in the case of merchan- 
dise managers, which averaged about 
.46 per cent, and of buyers, where the 
average was approximately 2.6 per cent 
of the total personnel. 

The chart should prove of considerable 
interest to personnel and other manage- 
ment workers, an important part of whose 
work consists in bringing about a proper 
balance of workers in the various store 


functions. 
O. PRESTON ROBINSON. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF JOBS IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
(All figures expressed as percentage of average total personnel) 




















NONBELLING Store A Store B Store C Store D Average 
A. Administrative 
1. Executive 
a) Merchandise managers and assist- 
| et, ae ee ae .44 47 47 47 .46 
hake sy seen ek ohaee 2.79 2.57 2.36 2.73 2.61 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE JOB DISTRIBUTION 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF JoBS IN DEPARTMENT STORES—Concluded 
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NONSELLING (continued) Store A Store B Store C Store D Average 
c) Nonselling department heads... .. 84 1.42 1.32 2.27 1.46 
© GMS... site Rival 39 
Total executives ............... 4.07 4.46 4.15 5.86 4.63 
2. Junior executives 
a) Assistant buyers................. 3.58 1.86 2.08 3.60 2.78 
b) Section managers................ 2.32 1.49 1.56 1.25 1.65 
c) Nonselling department assistants..} 4.10 1.69 1.13 3.51 2.61 
B): Cn 5s Fe SSA eR S 41 1.56 
Total junior executives.......... 10.00 5.45 4.77 9.92 7.53 
3. Credits and collections.............. 3.04 1.62 1.70 1.64 2.00 
Fes o.0'5.> 9.0.0.09.9 30 0.600p 018 Ree 4.30 5.79 6.61 3.60 5.07 
Sl ME ois spcbn 6 2c 9 <9 t00 ode oa 81 1.35 62 31 By 
6. Mail and telephone................. .97 1.29 1.70 1.17 1.28 
Fi IN oi o's ota a ab iean 404 Menl 1.76 3.43 1.46 2.19 1.64 
Total administrative............| 24.96 21.11 21.01 24.69 22.94 
B. Maintenance 
1. Elevator operators.................. 1.44 .88 1.56 1.56 1.36 
Be TH NEES Rae 1.13 1.69 1.32 70 1.21 
3. Protection—watchmen.............. 85 74 .90 55 .76 
4. Cleaners, janitors, porters........... 2.41 2.95 2.80 2.50 2.67 
Total maintenance............. 5.83 6.26 6.66 5.31 6.00 
C. Publicity 
SE aoe ee ee 1.03 95 .57 47 75 
TE eT ere TT eee .63 .61 42 .62 57 
TE ee ee .69 .30 .62 .16 44 
Total publicityi...isessccessce ed 2.3 1.86 1.61 1.25 1.76 
D. Traffic 
1. Receiving and marking.............. 5.71 2.13 4.11 6.64 4.64 
i cx kennss i640 ects ocedene sven 6.46 4.64 1.79 oF 3.36 
OE MEIIIEGS 5.5105 20-8 pares eee 12.17 6.77 5 7.19 8.00 
E. Miscellaneous 
1. Cashiers and wrappers.............. 5.48 4.57 3.96 4.30 4.58 
2. Alterations and workrooms..........| 4.99 8.05 12.99 2.50 7.13 
SENS s cia ctish 2.73 2.57 57 4.69 2.64 
PE Ce eee rere ae eee 1.07 11.68 2.92 62 4.07 
Total miscellaneous.............] 14.27 26.87 20.44 12.11 18.42 
Total nonselling................] 59.58 62.87 55.62 50.55 57.15 
SELLING 
Di Ta iia hid ho dass een eee 37.28 29.58 33.05 47 .03 36.74 
PN ORS 6 Wie. s 3.14 4.23 3.21 2.42 3.25 
CC. Beer CORR Chis. 5 3.32 8.12 
eee ee 40.42 37.13 44.38 49.45 42.85 
Total personnel................ 100 100 100 100 100 
Total personnel number......... 3,189 2,955 2,118 1,280 2,386 




















* Delivery service purchased. 














Book Reviews 


The Consumer—His Nature and Chang- 
ing Habits, by Walter B. Pitkin. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1932, 421 pages. 


The economic upheavals since 1929 have laid 
bare the state of ignorance existing in business 
and industry as regards that most important 
person, the consumer. The last few months 
have brought forth a helpful array of literature 
on this vital subject indicating a healthful trend 
of “back to the consumer” among the thinkers 
in business. 

Mr. Pitkin’s book is probably the most stim- 
ulating and complete treatise on this topic yet 
written. In giving his answers to the questions: 
what do people buy, why do they buy, and 
what might they be led to buy, the author gives 
a practical discussion on wealth accumulation, 
consumer psychology, factors limiting consump- 
tion, types of consumers, and some current fal- 
lacies regarding consumption. Mr. Pitkin says 
that “periodic depressions are brought on by 
nothing more or less than the failure to recognize 
the limiting factors of volume consumption.” 

Written in an informal journalistic style, the 
book is readable, interesting, and impressive. 
It is a real contribution to the literature in this 


important field. 
O. P. R. 


Tested Selling Sentences, by Elmer 
Wheeler. Baltimore: John Murphy 
Company, 1933, 222 pages. 


For many years, Mr. Wheeler has carefully 
observed how salespeople in retail stores talk 
about the merchandise they sell. After record- 
ing the sales talk of thousands, he learned one 
striking fact: that successful salespeople every- 
where, in similar lines of selling, were using simi- 
lar selling sentences in presenting their mer- 
chandise. He set out, then, to gather and 
tabulate these successful Tested Selling Sentences. 

In this book the author presents some 4,000 
sales sentences applying to many types of mer- 
chandise and services, sentences which he claims 
have been successful, sale after sale, on customer 
after customer. 

This is the first time an extensive tabulation 
of this nature has been attempted. The book 
is interesting and the idea novel. It should bea 
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practical and valuable aid to those interested 
in either improving their own salesmanship or 
the salesmanship of others. 

O. P. R. 


Manual of Modern Advertising, by Ken- 
neth Goode. New York: Greenberg 
Publisher, 1932, 489 pages. 


Any one interested in advertising and selling 
goods will profit by reading Kenneth Goode’s 
Manual of Modern Advertising. Happily, the 
author is less concerned with a presentation of 
already known principles of advertising than 
with an attempt to bring advertising up-to- 
date, to have it keep step with new trends. 
Chief among its merits is the fact that the author 
tackles the whole problem of advertising from 
the consumer’s point of view. Mr. Goode wisely 
emphasizes that the technique of presentation 
is second in importance to ascertaining the 
proper message to be delivered. Few advertis- 
ing books are so packed with pithy, critical 
discussion of current advertising thought and 
practice. 

In organization, as well as in content and 
presentation, the book is unique. Each of its 
five parts—Sender of the Advertising Message, 
Receiver of the Advertising Message, Advertis- 
ing Message, Advertising Messenger, and Re- 
sults from Advertising—has several factual 


provoking chapters. 
C. M. E. 


Retail Distribution: Summary for the 
United States, Fifteenth Census, 1930, 
of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of Commerce, 
1933, 179 pages. 


Although fragmentary and preliminary data 
on retail distribution in 1929 have been released 
by the Bureau of the Census from time to time 
the Summary of Retail Distribution which has 
just been issued is the first complete report. 

Statistics on kinds of business, forms of or- 
ganization, operating expenses, employment, 
credit, and sales are classified according to com- 
modities, States, size of business, and size of 
town. 
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In so far as much of this data is already out 
of date, as it is more than three years old, the 
figures may be misleading unless adjusted for 
changes occurring between the time of the census 
taking and time of publication. 

Chain-store data have also been issued in 
separate pamphlets for individual trades. These 
retail-distribution reports are at present avail- 
able for drug, hardware, furniture, women’s 
apparel, food, and shoe chains. 

E. O. S. 


The Values of Art in Advertising, by 
Franz A. Aust and Robert S. Harrison. 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1931, 45 pages. 


Nine years ago Mr. Aust and Mr. Harrison 
set out to solve several problems that have per- 
plexed advertisers for years. Their initial 
experiments were made to determine, in part, 
the answers to five questions: (1) Is the love 
of beauty and a sensitivity to good design 
generally diffused in our social order? (2) To 
what extent is perfection in organization and 
design of pictorial copy an important factor in 
the memory value of advertisements? (3) Are 
the number of items or objects which are grasped 
by the eye at one time limited to a small num- 
ber—three or five orseven? (4) To what extent 
does pictorial copy impress the mind in a more 
lasting way than does word copy? (5) Is the 
advertising artist or the advertising manager the 
best judge of the effectiveness of pictorial copy? 

Perhaps the thoroughness and genuine value 
of their work may best be indicated by citing 
a few of the conclusions they reached after 
carefully planned and controlled experiments, 
extending over a number of years: 

Men and women respond to matters of art 

in approximately the same manner and 
to the same degree. 

The art value of an advertisement has a 
decided influence on memory value. 

It also has a marked influence on the 
length of time advertisements are re- 
membered. 

There is enough evidence at hand to state 
conclusively that there is a high correla- 
tion between memory value and sales. 

Good art values rank well above word 
copy in memory value and are there- 
fore a more dynamic advertising force. 


Good picture copy with proper and lim- 
ited word copy is the most dynamic 
means of presenting an advertising 
message. 

Advertising managers and art directors, 
particularly, will find The Values of Art in 
Advertising informative. Teachers and students 
will find it a valuable reference. 

C. M. E. 


Careers in Advertising and the Jobs be- 
hind Them, edited by Alden James. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, 677 pages. 


Perhaps no advertising book published in 
recent years will be so valuable to every person 
interested in any way in studying, teaching, or 
practising advertising. As the editor says in his 
preface, the book was prepared with a triple 
audience in mind: (1) students of advertising, 
(2) those considering going into the advertising 
business, and (3) people already engaged in one 
branch of advertising who would like to know 
more about other branches. 

Sixty men and one woman, each of whom is 
outstanding in one branch of advertising, con- 
tributed to this book, which might be termed an 
advertising encyclopedia. It is as interesting, 
enlightening, and inspiring as sixty-one biogra- 
phies of famous advertisers. It has the well- 
balanced authority of many points of view. 
Each writer explains the day-to-day duties, 
responsibilities, and requirements in his own 
branch of the profession. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins considers the book so complete and 
thorough that he enthusiastically remarks in 
the introduction that “in no other way can you 
get so comprehensive a picture of the whole 
fabric of advertising.” 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, 
The Advertiser, deals with such organizations 
as department stores, chain stores, manufactur- 
ing concerns, and mail-order houses. Part II, 
The Advertising Agency, explains the workings 
of both large and small agencies and defines their 
numerous services. Part III, Media, discusses 
the organization, operation, and peculiar merits 
of newspapers, magazines, business papers, radio, 
direct mail, and other media. Part IV, Correla- 
tive Advertising Services, points out the value 
of such important advertising services as paper, 
printing, typography, art, and law. 

C. M. E. 
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Business Magazines: Clas- 
sified by Subject 


For the first time, a descriptive list of 
business magazines is available in Busi- 
ness Magazines: Classified by Subject, 
the third edition of a classification of 
business magazines appearing first in 
1926. It deals with over three hundred 
periodicals in this field represented in 
the selective collection maintained at 
the business branch of the Public Library 
of Newark, New Jersey, and covers over 
one hundred subjects. In this guide is 
an alphabetical list giving a concise note 
of the data it covers. Regular appear- 
ance of market quotations, commodity 
prices, trade-association news, statistics, 
and book reviews are noted. 

The alphabetical list is followed by a 
subject index. Through this may be 
found the outstanding periodicals in 
many different fields. Such subjects as 
market prices, exchange quotations, in- 
vestment quotations, book reviews, and 
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other special topics common to many 
different fields are also indicated. There 
are many cross references. 

Some notes on it are: “Crowding so 
much information in so small a space. 
.... Comments are excellent”—college 
librarian. ‘This list may be very useful 
in many ways’—trade-paper editor. 
“The new part giving full information on 
each periodical makes the list a thor- 
oughly serviceable working unit, prob- 
ably more useful than any other general 
list of magazines’”—bibliographical ex- 
pert. ‘“Excellent..... You give infor- 
mation in the classified section that 
could not be brought out consistently in 
a general list’—periodical-department 
head. “A big help’—public official. 

Business magazines: Classified by Sub- 
ject is the second in the Business Infor- 
mation Library series. Each pamph- 
let is $1.00. The two may be ordered 
together for $1.50. 


J. W. W. 








Editorial— The 


Now that banking is on a sounder 
basis and that Congress is on the move, 
most of us are sure that the worst is over. 
Stores are casting about for ways and 
means of getting back promptly to the 
profit side of their operating statements. 

But the recovery will be slow, even as 
the crisis was acute. It will still require 
indefatigable selling effort and the offer- 
ing of really excellent values to induce 
customers to exchange their money for 
goods. 

In the field of shopping merchandise, 
such as women’s apparel, the best oppor- 


Personal Touch 


tunity for profit seems to be in emulat- 
ing the practices of the small success- 
ful specialty shop. Such shops display 
three characteristics that are of impor- 
tance to their larger competitors. 

First, they evidence a tireless interest 
in every customer or even “looker” that 
comes in. They show gladly everything 
in stock and do not give up if the first 
few fail to please. They are always 
building a clientele and are just as cheer- 
ful at the end of an hour’s unsuccessful 
effort as when the customer first stepped 
in. They know that word-of-mouth 
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publicity beats all others and are always 
making friends. 

They offset their disadvantage of in- 
complete assortments by an ever-willing- 
ness to take special orders or to commu- 
nicate with customers when something 
of interest in their size and desired style 
and color is received. They get very 
close to the lives of their patrons and 
take an active part in outfitting them 
completely in appropriate clothes. 

Second, they exhibit a loving care 
over every garment in stock. Not only 
do they handle each carefully to avoid 
damage or soiling but they know each 
piece intimately. They don’t wait for 
a certain number of days to pass and 
then order a markdown, but rather give 
each piece that fails of quick acceptance 
constant scrutiny and repeated presenta- 
tion at every opportunity. Frequently, 
when the reason for failure to sell is 
determined, slight alterations are made 
that move the goods without markdowns. 
Since the ownerand salesperson are often 
one or related, there is akeen realization 
that one’s own money is at stake. This 
leads to a determination to move goods 
without markdowns and also to careful 
buying. For most people, it is easier to 
spend the other fellow’s money readily 
than one’s own. 

Third, the small shop keeps down its 
overhead. It does not have functional- 
ized experts. The few in the shop to 
sell and buy do all else that needs to be 
done. System never dominates. The 


relative importance of the various activi- 
ties is never lost sight of, as is sometimes 
the case where elaborate organizations 
have been set up. Thus, expenses are 
low in relation to sales. Again, the 
personal interest in one’s own investment 
makes for alertness in avoiding waste, 
whether it be in electric current or string. 

Of course, the small shop has its dis- 

advantages, too. It may be at a slight 
price disadvantage. It cannot handle 
large lots of promotional goods. It can- 
not carry complete assortments. It 
cannot appeal to the public in mass and 
draw customers regularly from a wide 
area. 
The large store, however, should not 
be satisfied with its natural advantages. 
It should recognize that it has something 
to learn from the specialty shop’s method 
of personal sales promotion, its method 
of markdown control, and its ability to 
reduce expenses by making buying and 
selling dominant, eliminating or properly 
subordinating the concomitants. 

What is most needed is a plan that 
will restore to each selling department 
the personal touch and interest of the 
boss. There is a demand for a degree of 
decentralization and for methods of 
remuneration that depend more on 
performance. Big stores have many 
learners who are happy to spend or waste 
the store’s money and not enough of the 
merchant-minded who are vitally inter- 
ested in profitable operation. 
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